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“EYES RIGHT!” OR, WHAT WE NOW EX-SPECS TO SEE. 


[Anmy OgpeR. SPECTACLES PEBMITTED.— Officers and soldiers of the Regular Forces are permitted to wear spectacles or glasses on or off duty.’”} 


EXCEPTING OCCASIONS WHEN GRAND MILITARY SPECTACLES ARE NECESSARY, THE ABOVE ‘‘ ORDER ” SEEMS RATHER A 


SHORT-SIGHTED POLICY. 








THE ROAD TO THE WOOLSACK. 
(Anent the Choice of an Inn.) 


Wuen the mother of Young Hopeful 
has convinced herself that her boy is 
destined to obtain the highest forensic | 
honours, her husband (if a wise man) 
will do his utmost to comply with her 
wishes. It is not his duty to point out 
that, although a boy of thirteen can use 
the science of cross-examination to screen 
himself from punishment, it does not 
necessarily follow that he must sooner | 
or later land himself on the Bench. 
If Young Hopeful himself takes kindly 
to the maternal project, Paterfamilias 
had best put a good face on the scheme 
and further it to the utmost. The first 
step towards the Woolsack is the 
studentship of an Inn of Court. As all 
the legal (and most of the lay) world 
knows, there are four Honourable 
societies who guard the gate to the 
Outer Bar. They are equally good. 
It is said that those who love our! 
“swarthy fellow-subjects” will find | 
them in greater abundance in the| 
Middle and Inner Temples. Still, both | 
Lincoln’s and Gray’s (especially on | 
grand nights) are not without turbaned | 
representatives of British lands beyond | 
the seas. The eloquence of these 

ntlemen when asked to respond on 

all night is not unlike Tennyson's 
“Brook ’’—it threatens to flow on for 
ever. 

‘The Lord High Chancellor in embryo 
will find the Temples possibly gayer than 
the other Inns. The present Benchers 
are distinctly fond of balls and more or 
less amateur theatricals. Those who 
love to hear the words of SHaksPEARE— 
a deceased Worthy loyally believed in 
Gray’s Inn to be Bacon—pure and 








simple, have frequently the chance of 


trying that experiment. With the assis- 
tance of a Stage society they will 
be able to realise how absolutely un- 
necessary are scenic accessories to an 











“WHAT TO DO WITH OUR DAUCHTERS.” 
(Especially the Plain Ones.) 


A SUGGESTION TO COMPANY PROMOTERS. 
ForM A SYNDICATE, AND SEND THEM TO BE 
CAPTURED BY BRIGANDS, PROFITS SURE TO 
BE ENORMOUS. 


[Vide ‘* Pleasure plus Profit” in ours of last 
week, Our artist now adds asuggestive illustration 
for the “‘ Bulgarian Bandit Co,” Circular.) 





appreciation of the works of the national 
and semi-anonymous Bard. There are 
in the Temple Gardens suitable grounds 
for lawn tennis, and in King’s Bench 
Walk the Inns of Court mess room 
welcomes the student who occasionally 
substitutes arms for the toga. 

Lincoln’s Inn, once the toast of the 
Equity Bar, has its excellent Common 
Room, and dear old Gray’s still boasts 
an esprit de corps that not even the 
frowns of Queen ELizABeTH and a nine- 
teenth century revival of the ‘‘ Maske 
of Flowers ’”’ could destroy. 

And here I must break off, as the 
valuable space placed at my disposal is 
exhausted. 
of the initial step to the Woolsack, I 
may perhaps be permitted to recommend 
the purchase of a wig and gown—I 
would add, for the sake of economy, 
second-hand. I have in my mind’s eye 
a set that, although venerable in years, 
has still seen but little wear and tear 
outside the Robing-room. The owner 
has only used it for ceremony—to bow 
to the Judge on his Lordship entering 
the Court, and to repeat the salutation 
on the announcement of the adjourn- 
ment. I would willingly cancel—on 
the receipt of an equitable offer—my 
present resolution to bequeath it as 
an heirloom. 

A. Brier.ess, Junror. 

Pump Handle Cowrt. 





Wuere would the Emperor of Russia 
stay when visiting Paris ?— Of course at 
the Palais des Beaux Arts. 





SONG OF L’ALLEGRO; OR, THE HAPPY 
VACCINATIONIST. 


But, as I have been writing | 








“ Haste thee, lymph, and bring with thee,” &c. 
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TWO OF OUR CONQUERORS ; 
Or, ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND PHILLIPS THE GREATER. 


Ar last the Sole Lessee of the St. James’s Theatre has had 
the courage of other people's opinions and produced the play 
that he has fearfully and jealously guarded in his pocket 
from long before the time when Mr. Tree first heard of 
Herod. Familiar with the written work, which has already 
come to be regarded as a classic, the first-night audience did 
not go to prove a novelty, but just to find whether Paolo 
and Francesca would emerge from the test as the great 
poetic drama which its many lovers had declared it to be, 
and whether Mr. ALexanper and his carefully-selected com- 


pany were capable of a right interpretation of its unques-| 


tioned beauty. Let it be said at once, with certain reserva- 
tions, that the public was justified of its sanguine hopes. 
What flaws were discoverable, not in technical construc- 
tion—for Mr. Panurs knows his stage-craft—but in the 
general design of the play, were largely confined to a part 
of the second and third acts. One may afford to overlook 
the common criticism that the scene at the wayside inn 


| savoured of comic opera even more on the stage than in the 


| book. 


This trivial defect had its more than sufficient com- 
pensation in the moral purpose it achieved: to show, 
namely, how between two forms of lawless passion there 
may be a wider difference than even between the lawful and 
the lawless. The heartless amours of these men who love 
and ride away are here used to point a just contrast with 
that other kind of love, the high, fatal passion of noble 
natures that are the sport of destiny. It the same 
contrast that is enforced in F'rancesca’s great lines to Nita 
of the shallow conscience: ‘‘O Nits, when we women sin.”’ 

But it is in the inconstancy of his attitude towards the 


is 


| fundamental idea of destiny that Mr. Pattiips seems at fault. 


| of overshadowing doom. 


= 

of character. 
| Paolo’s natural place is at the 
| almost in the suburbs of Rimini. 


From the first he arranges his scheme in a Greek atmosphere 
Of Paolo he says: 
** His kiss was on her lips ere she was born.” 


Fate throws them together ; against his will he woos. And 
by the Hellenic standard which he sets up the author was 
bound to abide. Yet in the very heart of his work he 
shifts his ground and makes his play, for the time, a play 
Destiny no longer brings the lovers together. 
war—conveniently located 
It is his own pusillanimity 
which turns him back from his soldier's task. Of his free 
will he is guilty of behaviour that would have been dis- 
creditable even in a Provencal troubadour, and to-day 
would be regarded by Mr. Broprick as unworthy of “an 
officer and a gentleman.”’ Small wonder that, so doing, he 
loses our respect and sympathy. Nor have we much of 


| these emotions to spend on the woman who has so little high- 





heartedness that she can tolerate the 
return of this runagate who would 
choose to die in her arms rather than 
his own. And in the event we miss , 
to enjoy that purification of the spirit, 9 
by pity and terror, which the sage of 
Stagira promises as the just reward of 
an audience that sits out a first-class 
tragedy. 

My friend Mr. Piuips has not yet 
invited me to assist him in amending | 
this part of his play; but, should he - 
take this desperate course, I would 
have Paolo knocked on the head in an 
early skirmish, off the scene, and 
brought back insensible to the castle. 
[ would have him commit himself in 
a spasm of delirium, under the nose 





(of Giovanni, thus obviating his somewhat improbable 


| Mr. ALEXANDER’s reputation surely stands in need of no such 
appeal to the worst passions of the pit. 





Porter's Pritts For PALE Paotos, 


confession in Pulci’s drug shop. I would have him 
affectionately nursed by his sister-in-law, and make a 
swift recovery in time to satisfy, roughly, the demands of | 
the Unities. It should be all destiny, and nobody else’s 
fault in particular. 

A notable effect of the performance was to establish the 
protagonistic importance of Luerezia. She is found to be 
the chief figure in the play. Miss Ropsrys acted the part 
with an appreciation of its possibilities that was perhaps 
greater than her power of execution. Her tendency was to 
over-accentuate. But she had to sustain the two most | 
exhausting ordeals of the play ; first, in Lucrezia’s long and | 
passionate protest against her childlessness—too long and 
too unbroken at so early a stage while still her character 
was in course of comprehension ; and, later, in the scene of 
her sudden volte-face from jealous hatred to motherly love of 
Francesea—-too sudden to compel belief outside the written 
page. Her part, too, at the end, where she is the one most 
concerned to prevent the ruin which her own hand has 
devised, contains the purest irony (in the Sophoclean sense, 
and most comparable with the irony of Deianira’s part in 
the Trachinie) ; that of Giovanni, in his brotherly confidence 
in Paolo, being more obvious and commonplace. In the 
creation of Lucrezia, a character of his own inventing, 
Mr. Puituirs is at his dramatic best. 

To the part of Giovanni Mr. ALEXANDER, sacrificing for 
once his own personal charms, so familiar in English 
evening dress, gave a performance that was too remi- 
niscent of Sir Henry Ikrvixe’s methods, but always 
workmanlike and often studiously unassertive. Mr. AINLEY 
was almost sensationally Jl Bello; otherwise his perform- 
ance of Paolo, played without offence, was only a 
negative achievement. The manner and appearance of 
Francesca was not convincingly virginal, and there was a 
certain lack of colour in Miss MtLLarn’s attempt to portray 
the sudden surge of Italian passion; but she was gracious 
and sensitive, especially in the arbour scene. 

An intolerable absurdity on the first night was the sudden 
exhibition of Mr. ALEXANDER, at the second rise of the curtain 
after this scene, bowing in the garden between the two lovers 
whom we had left embracing in the obscure solitude of dawn, | 
over the book of Lancelot. Plainly, one scented collusion, 
calling for the intervention of the King’s Proctor. To me, an 
amateur in stage traditions, it is incredible that an actor- 
manager should put himself to such artistic pains as ~, 











their visible reward in the marvellously smooth working of 
the first night’s performance, and then, for the poor joy of 
getting a hand’ (as I think they call it), should utterly | 
ruin all sense of illusion by so fatuous an apparition, 


I can only hope 
that the National Theatre will have a 
departmental veto put upon this kind 


Cunorosy | of conventional ineptitude. ; 
Of the minor characters, Miss 
/, HALSTAN was vivacious as T'ess of the 
Herbypills, and Miss BrairHwalte 


played Francesea’s maid very natur- 
ally and with a nice discretion. But 
among the women-folk, the bella testa 
of the piece, under its wealth of 
natural hair, belonged to Miss 
Vj) GWENDOLEN Locan, playing the too 
. Slight part of a peasant girl some- 
where in the corner. 

A few otiose lines have been 
expunged from the text, notably the 
remark of Malatesta over Francesca’s 
corpse : 
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SO YANKEE, YOU KNOW! 


Prince Henry. ‘“‘Guess I'VE HAD A REAL BULLY TIME, AND MADE THINGS HUM.” 
You SHALL TEACH IT TO ME——TO-DAY !” 


German Emperor. ‘‘ WHAT A BEAUTIFUL LANGUAGE ! 
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«J did not know the dead could have such hair” 
—a phrase that irresistibly recalled the | 
painful capillary attraction of the death- 
chamber scene in the Bel-Ami of Guy DE 
Maupassant. I observe, captiously, that 
the critic of the D.T., omitting to correct 
impressions formed before the event, | 
quotes this line as from the actual play. 
1 observe also that the Sphere produced | 
an illustration of an episode which | 
occurred altogether off the scene, behind 
a subsidiary curtain. Of such are the 
perils that attend upon * ee 
anticipation.” : 





| 
BRICKS WITHOUT CORNSTALKS. | 


(Being hints on T'est-expansion for the | 
guidance of Fleet Street journalists | 
during Mr. Maclaren’s next tour in 
the Antipodes.) 


Like several of its predecessors the | 
Test Match now in progress has been | 
largely interfered with by Jupiter 
Pluvius. 

The Englishmen have suffered terribly 
bad luck. 

How far this may militate against our 
chances of ultimate success still remains 
a moot point. But it cannot be denied 
that if the Clerk of the Weather had 
arranged things differently the result 
might, and probably would, have been 
otherwise. 

The present encounter between the 
Mother-Country and her Colonial off- 
spring has now reached a very exciting 
stage. The umpires are inspecting the | 
wicket from time to time, and it is) 
generally admitted that the Englishmen 
are experiencing terribly bad luck. 

(Note to Printer.—Here insert The 
Score ; The Bowling Analysis ; The Fall 
of the Wickets. These should occupy 
half a column.) 


A Description oF THE Game. (Copyright.) 


Tuesday.—When the time for play 
arrived it was at once seen that the 
wicket was in a very bad condition, | 
owing to the effect of the rain, which 
still continued to fall with such per- 
sistent energy that it was felt that 
there was but little chance of the not- 
outs (Jones and Jessop) being able to 
resume their innings. 

The umpires inspected the wickets | 
from time to time. 

Considering that they were likely to | 
gain considerable assistance from the 
wicket, the Cornstalks, not unnaturally, 
felt jubilant about their prospects of 
victory. 1°25 Fb- 

On the other hand Mactaren and his 
merry men, after a minute inspection 
of the sodden pitch, were somewhat 
doubtfal as to their chances of obtain- 
ing the necessary runs. Throughout 
the match the Englishmen have been 
cruelly ill-treated by Fortune. Sun and 
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oe BAviten, 

Smithson (the celebrated poet, novelist, playwright, de.). 

REALLY DON’T UNDERSTAND YOU, 
I pon’T PLAY.” 














‘*But, MY DEAR iYOUNG LaDy, I 


I HAVEN’? BEEN WINNING ANY PING-PONG TOURNAMENT, 








Miss Brown, ‘‘Ou, BUT SURELY I HEARD OUR HOSTESS SAY YOU WERE THB MR, SMITHSON !’ 


SSE — 


rain seem to have conspired against 
them. The very same luminary which 
makes the pitch play as easily as 
possible when the Australians are bat- 


|ting, renders it almost impossible to 


score on when the Mother-Country is 
at the wickets; while the rain, which is 
now minimising the British chances of 
an almost certain win, had earlier in 
the contest nullified all the efforts of 
our best bowlers, and rendered the 
pitch so easy that the Colonials had no 
difficulty in piling up a gigantic score. 

Rather earlier than the ordinary 
luncheon interval, the umpires having 
inspected the pitch, it was decided to 
proceed at once with the meal, where- 
upon Jessop, Jones and Ketty divested 
themselves of their pads and gloves. 

CoMMENTS ON THE MRAL. 

JEssop (not out, 16) at once set to 
work and adopted forcing tactics. A 
drizzling rain was still falling. 

Seeing the condition of the wicket, he 
proceeded to play a very good knife 


— 








<== 





and fork, regardless of consequence’: 
Nothing seemed to come amiss to him: 
until at last he got his leg iu front of 
a plate of scalding soup, from the hand 
of a careless waiter, and was forced to 
retire. This was terribly bad luck for 
England. It was not as if he had been 
playing the waiting game himself. 

Meanwhile Jones (not. out, 2) had 
made two successive cuts off the joint, 
and appeared to be quite at his ease, 
when TruMBLE tempted him with a sloe- 
gin, and he succumbed. 

MoGaney, who had been waiting with 
patient determination, followed, and at 
once began to make up for lost time, 
when Noste sent him down a bumper, 
and he retired to the dressing-room, 
after helping himself to a hard-boiled 
duck’s egg. 

Late News. (Copyright.) 


(N.B.—This is the original theme: 
the variations will be found above.) 

Australia, Tuesday. Test Match. 
Rain all day. No play. 
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AUTHORS AT BOW STREET. 
Ve 

Henry Rmer Haccarp, yeoman, was prosecuted by the 
Aborigines Protection Society for deserting Ohm Slumpingas, 
a Zulu chieftain. 

Sir Henry Curtis, K.C., who prosecuted, showed that 
Mr. Hacearp, finding it impossible to obtain local labour for 
his Norfolk farm, had imported Ohm Slumpingas, a Zulu of 
extensive dimensions and great personal strength; but after 
luring him to England with the ‘most flattering offers he 
had turned him adrift without a friend or a bead. 

Mr. Haacarp, who conducted his own defence, stated that 
on abandoning farming as a bad job, he had employed Ohm 
Slumpingas on his Norfolk estate as a game-keeper, but that 
serious trouble with the Master of the Bungay Beagles had 
arisen owing to his having killed a hare with an assegai, 
while his peculiar attire had excited protests from the County 
Council. He had accordingly paid him a year’s salary in 
lieu of notice, and recommended him for employment in the 
Kaffir Cireus. Here Ohm Slumpingas had forestalled his 
own hammering by the use of a knobkerrie, and on his 
release from Holloway had started business as a local colour- 
man and was now doing a roaring trade in supplying 
materials to war novelists. Mr. Haccarp attributed this 
action entirely to his refusal to give Ohm Slumpingas any 
orders ; diisselbooms and sjamboks being entirely inappro- 
priate to the methods of high farming practised in Norfolk. 

Messrs. LoncMaN aND Stronci’ra’arM, Mr. Haccarp’s pub- 
lishers, who were called for the defence, deposed that owing 
to the conditions of modern warfare there was no further 
demand for the hand-to-hand combats of which Ohm 
Slumpingas was so notable an exponent. They con- 
sidered that Mr. Haccarp had treated Ohm Slumpingas with 
a loyalty that was little short of suicidal, considering the 
man’s violent temper. They understood that a summons 
had been taken out against him for assaulting the Secretary 
of the Cromer Golf Club, where he had played in the 
Strangers’ Handicap and had been disqualified for using 
his famous ‘‘ woodpecker ’’ on the greens. 

Cross-examined by Sir Henry Curtis, they admitted it was 
true that Mr. Haccarp had used the phrase “‘and then a 
strange thing happened”’ more often in connection with 
Ohm Slumpingas than with any other of his creations. 

After a brief consultation the magistrates found Mr. 
Haacarp guilty of desertion, and sentenced him to write a 
novel in his earlier manner. 

Epwarp Freperio Benson, 34, Gilt-edged Satirist, giving 
addresses at Dodona, and Barton Street, Westminster, was 
charged with committing sundry social solecisms. 

Lady Grove, called for the prosecution as an expert 
witness, said that she had made a special study of Shibboleth, 
and drew the attention of the Court to the current Cornhill 
Magazine, her article in which had given it a cachet that it 
had lacked ever since the days of Tuackeray. Her attention 
had been called to the prisoner’s novel, Scarlet and Hyssop, 
just published, and it was her pained surprise at some of 
his violations of the conversational decalogue that had led to 
the present proceedings. Thus, in this novel, which pur- 
ported to be an accurate chronicle of the smartest society, 
she found a scandalous swarm of vulgar misrepresentations. 
Mr. Benson makes Lady Ardingly say ‘‘ your husband ”’ in 
addressing a friend. This is unpardonable. In really smart 
society such relationships are never insisted upon in this 
coarse way. Again, as an instance of the prisoner’s inde- 
corous, indecent and indelicate inaccuracy, he alludes to 
‘the Row,” whereas, in smart society, people say ‘‘ Rotten 
Row” or nothing. Having read Scarlet and Hyssop|more 
hurriedly, if possible, than it deserved, she would not posi- 
tively charge him with saying ‘‘ easy chair”’ instead of ‘‘ arm 
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\chair,” or ‘‘ dress suit”’ instead of ‘evening clothes,” or 
“‘mantel-piece ’’ instead of ‘‘ mantel-shelf’’; but she could 
accuse him with all the indignation at her disposal of 
making his heroine say that she left ‘“‘town,’’ whereas 
Macavtay’s callowest ingénue knows that it should be 
“London.” (Sensation.) 

Louise DE LA Ram, alias ‘‘ Ovma,”’ for the defence, said 
that she had devoted with impunity an industrious career to 
the perpetration of crime similar to that for which Mr. Benson 
was now in the dock, in comparison with which criminality 
Mr. Benson’s guilt was no more than the innocence of a 
Babe B.A. With Mr. Beyson’s impeachment of the vulgar 
and vivisecting plutocracy she had every sympathy, and she 
was held in bondage by the continual regret that the days 
of golden-whiskered guardsmen sipping créme de menthe 
from its native pewter and winning the Varsity boat-race 
with a lofty slashing stoke, had passed into limbo with the 
Great Vance and Guy LivincstToxe. 

The prisoner, who wore an Albanian fustanella, pleaded 
Kleptomania. He added that, owing to his long sojourn in 
the Thessalonian highlands, where he had been conducting 
researches for the Greek School, he had perhaps lost touch 
with Mayfair. He was ordered to attend a course at Lady 
Grove’s School of Deportment in Waterloo Place. 





FREE LIST! O LIST! 
(To all Theatrical Managers, per Mr. Punch.) 


Sir,-—-At one time, not so very long ago, there was a 
perfect craze among certain faddists for combining Church 
and Stage in such a way that they should assist one another 
somehow,—how I don’t know, unless the clergy were to give 
| their ‘‘ church services ’’ to the stage whenever such a scene 
'as the christening of baby Bess in Henry the Eighth, the 
burial of Ophelia, or the marriage ceremony in Much Ado 
ight seem to admit of it. 
| And how should the Stage reciprocate this ‘‘ benefit of 
clergy ?”’ Well, Sir, it seems to me that they could do so 
/most effectively, thus:—In all churches, though the 
| majority of ‘‘sittings’’ are paid for and secured by the year, 
| just as one takes a box or stall at the opera for the season, 
there is also a fair proportion of seats absolutely free, a 
|notice being conspicuously exhibited announcing the fact, 
|and adding, in some instances, that if seat-holders are not 
|in their places by a certain given time, such places will be 
given to the first comer. Last Friday night I observed 

at least ten persons arriving quite twenty minutes late! 
|I trembled for them when I saw the fire that gleamed 
|in the Alexandrian eye! Let Theatrical Managers set aside 
|so many seats in every part of the house which shall be 
absolutely free, equivalent, that is, to the ‘‘ free seats” 
in Church. Isn’t this an excellent idea? After all, does 
|it in any way differ, except in the matter of form (of 
|course I would not suggest their being merely ‘‘ benches ”’), 
|from the old ‘Free List,’ which could come in at any 
| time for nothing?—except when there was an overwhelming 
success, and then the manager having naturally said, ‘ O 
hang the Free List!” the ‘‘ Free List’’ was accordingly 
“suspended.” This was quite fair. When the business 
slackened the ‘‘suspended”’ were let down easily from 
their state of suspense, and once more occupied their 
seats. I merely throw out this as a suggestion, that being 
in my line of business. 

Yours, CHARLEY CHUCKEROUT. 

P.S.—By the way, the old “‘ Free-enlisted men”’ were not 
‘ privileged,” as a rule, unless for a quid pro quo, which 
took the shape of exhibiting the theatre bills in some 
| conspicuous part of their shops or other places of business. 
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Gorgeous Stranger. ‘‘I1 say, HUNTSMAN, WOULD YOU MIND BLOWING YOUR HORN TWO OR THREE TIMES! I WANT MY FELLOW, WHO 
HAS MY FLASK, TO KNOW WHERE WE ARE, DON’T yOU KNOW!” 








ON SATURDAY MORNING EARLY. 
On Saturday next at half-past eight— 
I mustn’t be half a second late— 
I’m going out at the garden gate 

When the dew is glittery-pearly. 
I’m going, I’m going, I don’t know where, 
But I think I shall find some others there, 
On Saturday next if the sun shines fair, 

On Saturday morning early. 


Perhaps it ’s the home of the big tom-tit, 
Or the land where the little blue fairies flit, 
For Daddy he said I should visit it, 
And go for a treat alone, too, 
In a marvellous carriage with golden springs, 
And six white horses with twelve white wings, 
And a coachman all over curls and things, 
And a footman all of my own, too. 


Or perhaps I shall go to the doll-country, 
Where the dollies are all as big as me, 
And all have raspberry jam for tea, 
With huge thick slices of some cake : 
It might be sponge, or it might be bright 
With cherries, and iced as smooth and white 
As the pond when the feathery snow falls light, 
Or it might be, possibly, plum-cake. 


What fun it ’ll be to see Boy Blue, 
And Jack and the stalk that grew and grew, 
And Puss in Boots and his Marquis too, 
And giants and giantesses ; 
And wonderful gleaming golden towns, 
And Kings with sceptres and swords and crowns, 
And Queens with fur on their satin gowns, 
And beautiful young Princesses ! 





And if I should see Red Riding Hood 
And her grandmamma in the dark old wood, 
I shall run away, as a good girl should, 

For fear that a wolf might meet her. 
But grandmamma will perhaps explain 
If teeth, when they bite you, give you pain, 
And how she ever got out again 

When the wolf had managed to eat her. 


And, oh, I shall find where the roses go, 

And the golden crocuses all aglow, 

And where the little white daisies grow 
When they vanish away together ; 

And the place where the pretty blue-bells stay, 

And the pinks and the tulips bright and gay, 

When they go away and “‘ Goodbye,” they say, 
‘Goodbye for the winter weather.” 


I must take my funny dog Buff, the Skye, 

With his little short legs and his ears cocked high, 

And his long rough hair, and his hidden eye, 
And his face like a great grey pansy. 

Doll Jane I shall leave on the nursery floor, 

For she doesn’t go travelling any more :— 

Since her head got squeezed in the bedroom door 
There’s not very much she can see. 


So I’m ready, I’m ready ! I’ve packed some socks, 
A bonnet, a bib, and two holland frocks, 
And a pair of shoes in a brand-new box ; 
And I’ve given my Mummy warning. 
I shall take a mug and a fork and spoon, 
And the musical box that plays one tune, 
And I'll hurry away—but I'll come back soon— 
On Saturday next in the morning. TT 
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THE MYSTIC HATS. 
[Mr. Ernest CRAWLEY, in the Mystic Rose, shows that the instinct which 
pat “*Arry and ’Arriet” to exchange hats on Hampstead Heath, or a 
oy and girl among the Hairy Ainus of the Far East to wear each other's 
clothes after betrothal, owes its origin to the belief that ‘‘ mutual inocula- 
tion’’ by means of dress breaks the taboo that keeps the sexes separate. ] 
Waen I tikes the ostridge fevver wot’s adornin’ of yer ’ead, 
And claps upon yer kiss-me-quicks me billycock instead, 
You may think, like uvver folk, 
As it’s jes’ a little joke- 
Then you ain’t no anthypollygist, like me, but jes’ a moke. 
For I’m doin’ wot them ’Airy Ainus do, Liz; 
I’m a-brykin’ down the bloomin’ ole taboo, Liz— 
The hobsticle as parts 
Two fythful lovin’ ’earts, 
An’ keeps yer’ ’Arry far awy from you, Liz. 


Yus, that ’s the hinner meanin’ of this simple little hact : 
We inoculites each uvver wiv each uvver, that’s a fact ; 
Then there ’s somethink goes inside, 
An’ we ain’t no more afride 
Ter think about each uvver as a bridegroom an’ a bride. 


Then come along! Change ‘ats, Liz! Well, I never! 
Why, s’elp me, ain’t I ’andsome in a fevver ! 

An’ ain’t you jes’ a crock 

In a bloomin’ billycock ! 
O Liz, yer mine for hever an’ for hever ! 








* COATS AND COLLARS.”’ 
Scene—The Theatre Monopole. 
Tiwe.—1903 a.p. 


The stalls are filled with young men in fine linen, with spot- 
less white kid gloves, and faces like nice clean sheep. 
l'hey sink into their seats as though they were afraid of 
bending something, and discourse in passionate whispers 
concerning anew style of shirting and the latest pattern 
of open-work. socks. As the curtain rises, Lord ALcy is 
discovered trying on a frock-coat. 

Perey (inthe stalls, whispers). I say, that’s rather good ! 
What? Coat doesn’t fit hima bit. Bet he has a row with 
the tailor fellow. By Jove! this is exciting. 

Bertie. S-s-h! I want to look at the other fellow’s 
trousers. (Adjusts opera-glasses and stares intently for 
a few minutes, then turns to Percy.) Won’t do, old man, 
positively won’t do. Scheme of colour all right, but cut too 
full over the pockets. Spoils the whole effect of the creation. 

Percy. There I don’t agree, old man ; a little fulness there 
gives an effect—but, I say, look at this! (Enter a minor 
character in a ravishing riding suit.) Isn't it a dream? 
And the boots! Look at the boots! Laced up the sides, 
and with blue riband too!—-Oh, never mind what they ’re 
talkin’ about. What’s the name of the man who supplies 
the clothin’? Here we are, SyiprpeE anp Swippr, Bridge 
Street. Bertie, I’m there to-morrow, and you must come 
too, dear old boy. Since you wore that last suit of yours 
for a whole day it’s become positively indecent. But 
do look ! 

|He leans forward and with difficulty restrains little 

shrieks of excitement as the glories of the wardrobe 


are unfolded. 


It doesn’t much matter what the play was all about. 
But there seemed to be something about a younger son and 
a stern parent. The younger son wouldn’t marry the proper 
girl, so the stern parent casts him off and bids him go forth 
into the world and earn a living. Having changed into a 
travelling suit, he stands centre, and, with the lime- 


words. The aged parent retorts by turning his back and | 
trying on a new dressing-gown, and the curtain falls to | 
respectful applause. | 


Percy (taking a quinine lozenge). I say, this is something | 
like a play. Rotten good I call-it. But d’you know, dear | 
old Bertie, I think the old man was wrong about that | 
dressin’-gown. Not at five in the afternoon! But perhaps | 
it was the author’s idea to make one think—eh, what? | 

Bertie. P’raps; you never know what these authors are | 
up to. But those boots, Percy, those boots—hullo! here’s 
Ctaupe. Silly ass, late as usual. I say, CLAupDE, you missed 
a suit in the first act that would have made you gasp. 
Claude. Just my dashed luck. Is that the bell ? 

(The pillars of the drama throw away their cigarettes | 

and return to their stalls. | 


In the second act all the characters meet in a fashionable 
restaurant. Beautiful young male persons parade about | 
from table to table, smooth their hair with easy abandon, | 
and show off the fall in their backs. Even the waiters’ | 
clothes fit. 


Percy (whispering critically). I say, Bertiz, see that | 
fellow to the right? his left lapel is out of drawing and his | 
shirt bulges. Think he’s the villain ? 

Bertie. Shouldn’t wonder, you can never tell what these 
authors spring on you. By Jove! that’s something new in 
coats over there—no tails and short sleeves. Percy, we must 
have one. Who’s the maker for this Act? F irrer and 
F.utrer, eh? Good men those, shall give them a turn. 


The action of the play now recovers itself. There is a 
little incidental comic relief when a clumsy waiter spills 
some sauce piquante over the aged one, spoiling a magnifi- | 
cent twill coat cut loose to the figure and trimmed with | 
braid. The younger son, who by this time has made a 
large fortune as managing-director of a tailoring establish- 
ment, is recognised by the stern parent. The latter humbles 
himself and asks for his son’s help in floating a new com- 
pany. He promises to think it over, and, putting on quite 
i new thing in overcoats, swaggers off. 


Bertie. I’m worn out. Ishan’t move this time. TD’ you 
know, I turned quite faint when the sauce went over the 
old fellow. Never saw anything so thrillin’ in my life. 
Wonder what they ‘ll wear in the next act? I say, quick, 
Percy, see that fellow in the box? Deuced clever chap. 
Invented a new waistcoat-improver. Made no money out of 
it, as the thing didn’t sell, but shows he’s not afraid of 
work—what ? 





| 
The curtain rises on the shooting-box of the stern parent | 
in the Highlands. The younger son arrives in a sporting | 
suit specially designed for him by a prominent Academy | 
exhibitor. One of the stalls faints at the sight, and is 
fanned back to life by strong-nerved attendants. Sub- 
sidiary interests of a forged cheque, two or three love 
affairs and an elopement are cleared up, and the curtain 
falls with the younger son leaning gracefully against the 
half-open door, while the last of a lurid sunset plays on his 
new scheme of knickerbockers. 
Bertie (as he lights a cigarette in the portico). Rippin’ 
play, Percy—what ? 
Percy. Rather, but dunno how the actor fellows stand it. 
Must be a fearful strain on their nerves. I feel used up, | 
simply watchin’ it. Good-night, old fellow. Must get 











home to bed. Tryin’ on to-morrow. [Exeunt. 





Notice.—‘‘ To my friends at...... I intend taking on 
Undertaking. Anyone requiring my services will find me 





light on the crease in his trousers, says a few scorching 





prompt at all times.’’—Cambria Daily Leader. 





| 
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TRIOLETS. 
I 


Wuo 'p have thought she ’d be here ? 
It ’s so awkward to meet her. 
She saw me, I fear ! 
Who ’d have thought shed be here ! 
Why, it’s nearly a year! 
How on earth shall I greet her ? 
Who'd have thought she ’d be here ! 
It’s so awkward to meet her ! 


Il. 
I ve asked for a dance, 

But I doubt if it answers. 
Just to make an advance, 
I’ve asked for a dance. 

Now was it by chance 

She selected the Lancers ? 
I’ve asked for a dance, 

But I doubt if it answers! 


Ill. 


‘“‘ Shall we dance, or sit out ? 
They ’ve got plenty without us.” 
(What is she about ? 
Shall we dance or sit out! 
Great Scott! I could shout ! 
But the crowd ’s all about us.) 
‘* Shall we dance, or sit out ? 
They ’ve got plenty without us.” 
Iv. 
And so, in the end, 
We had supper together. 
After all—an old friend ! 
And so, in the end- 
No! I will not pretend 
That we talked of the weather ! 
And so, in the end, 
We had supper together. 
v. 
She said but ‘* Good-night ! 
I shall see you to-morrow ?”’ 
When all had come right, 
She said but ‘‘ Good-night!”’ 
And my heart was so light 
It forgot the long sorrow. 
She said but ‘‘ Good-night ! 
I shall see you? To-morrow?” 





Too Bap.—In these matter - of - fact | 
days why rob us of a single picturesque | 
or romantic pleasure? Why dock usof| 
a “show’’.? The Coronation ceremony | 
of the Dymoke championship “‘ is not to | 
be revived!’’ Alas! Alas! ‘For O!| 
for O! the Hobby-horse is forgot! ”’ 
Is that the reason? Surely there 
must be a supply of hobby-horses 
always ready in Mr. Artaur Co.ixs’s 
Pantomime property stables, Drury Lane 
(stalls always full), so they ’ve only to 
apply in that quarter. Or is there) 
something in the name? Cannot ‘‘ Dy-| 
moke’’ be revived? The ‘‘Dy” may} 
be off, but cannot the ‘“moke’’ be 
found on which the champion could 





' 


| 
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A BIG ORDER. 


Stout Party (to waitress). “‘Pur ME ON A PANCAKE, PLEASE!” 


ride into Westminster Hall? Why not 
substitute the performing donkey with 


| the two comic acrobats inside, and Day 


Leno for champion ? 








POLITICAL POSSIBILITIES. 
(Jottings from the Daily Megaphone). 


Tue 99th sectional split of the Go- 
Ahead party took place yesterday. when 
the ‘‘ Crawl-on-the-Ground ’’ Club was 
formed, with Mr. Vircrta Creeper, M.P., 
as its President. ‘This club is intended 
to counteract the influence of the ‘‘ Fly- 
up-in-the-Air’’ League, of which Mr. 
Whizzer is the leading spirit. 


Mr. Triuuer, M.P., who belongs to 
about five-and-twenty sectional clubs in 
order to conciliate opposing factions in 
his constituency, was interviewed the 
other day with the idea of eliciting from 
him an explanation of how he could 
belong to both the ‘Crawl’ and the 











“Fly” clubs. 'The gentleman in question 
pointed out that all the best insects can 
do both. 





We regret to learn that Mr. Trumer, 
shortly after his interview, was attacked 
in the street by an infuriated dilemma, 
and before he could escape was impaled 
on its horns. 


As the number of leaders in the Party 
now exceeds considerably the number of 
the rank and file, it was decided by the 
last leader (No. 52), after a futile attempt 
to elect his followers, to have recourse 
to force. Meeting two independent 
members of the Party the other day, 
leader No. 52 pounced upon them and 
read a series of his speeches upon the 
“Go-ahead Programme.’ When they 
recovered consciousness they found 
themselves in the leader's private mar- 
quee, secured to the ground by guy- 
ropes and tabernacle pegs. 
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Patient (ex-pugilist), ‘‘I say, BILL, YER’VE BIN AN’ BROUGHT ME TO SEE A FEATHER-WEIGHT !” 


Friend, “THAT's ALL RIGHT, MITE. LOOK AT 


‘1s "ED! JUST YOU WITE TILL ’E STARTS THINKIN’ !” 








THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN. 


Tae Daily Chronicle recently reported a speech of 
Dr. Stiser, Director of the German Colonial Department, on 
the subject of the Cameroons, which must have greatly 
cheered those persons who had been shocked by stories of 
barbarities committed by Germans on natives in that part of 
the world. It was true, said Dr. Stiper, that ‘“ several 
whites had been placed under arrest or imprisoned for ill- 
treating natives,’’ but the report that a negro had been 
impaled ‘‘ was surely an exaggeration !”’ 

This is certainly a most interesting example of Parlia- 
mentary apologetics, and it must be extremely comforting to 
the relatives of the poor black to know that his impalement 
has been exaggerated. Meantime, the next speech on the 
Cameroons by the Director of the Colonial Department will 
be looked for with the liveliest interest. It will probably 
run more or less as follows :— 

Herr Scurumpr has spoken of a native who was shut up for 
three days in a hut without food, and died of starvation. 
The probabilities are all against such a story being true. 
Herr TrvuretspRocH says that two natives were recently 
tied to a tree and flogged to death. The facts are not 
correctly stated. The men were flogged and they subse- 
quently died. That is all. Again, with regard to Baron 
Von PuMPERNICKEL’s account of horrible tortures to which 
natives have been subjected, I consider it unlikely that any 
considerable numberof men have actually been mutilated. The 
story of a man who was roasted over a slow fire is inexact. 
The slowness of the fire has been greatly exaggerated. 





HORATIO’S PHILOSOPHY. | 


Mr. Horatio Botromiry writes in the Sun of the 10th | 
inst. :—-‘‘ And now I think Ill run down to the country, on | 
this glorious spring day, and have a chat with my dear | 
dumb friends (there is no paradox in that phrase, believe | 
me), who would have welcomed me just as warmly had I| 
lost the case.”’ 





Horatio the bold, after gaining his suit, 

Goes down to the country to rest and recruit ; 
And there, as the chief of his joys, he intends 
To chat with his dumb but affectionate friends 
(Who had welcomed him, so he assures us, no less 
Had the verdict been given in favour of Hess). 
Now it’s very consoling, no doubt, to arouse 
In pigs adoration, devotion in cows, ’ 
And the love of a donkey, expressed in a bray, 
Soothes a suffering soul in a wonderful way ; 
But the heartiest solace a farm can produce 

Is the egg of the plump and auriferous goose, 
And better than kindness of oxen or wethers, 
A handful of pigeon’s delectable feathers. 





The Inferior Sex, 


First Small Scholar. Please, Miss, we’ve got such a 
beautiful cat, and she’s just had some kittens. 

Second ditto. Please, Miss, our cat’s a beauty, too; but 
(regretfully) he doesn’t lay. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE DiAry o7 Tory, M.P. 





THE EFFECT OF MR. 


House of Commons, Monday, March 
10th.—‘‘ Man and boy I’ve sat in House 
of Commons for thirty years; have seen 
and heard many things in my time; 
remember nothing so painful as the 
ghoul-like ecstasy of Irish Members 
to-night at news that the gallant 
Meraven, after two years’ hard fighting 
day and night, is wounded, defeated, a 
prisoner, his men dispersed, his guns 
and baggage captured. The despicable 
thing about the performance was its 
safety. Had these gentlemen been in 
any public hall orjany open street in 
Great Britain where the news of the 
disaster was followed by jubilant cheers 
and clapping of hands there would have 
been vacancies in many boroughs and 
counties in Treland. In the House of 
Commons they are quite safe. 

‘Next to outbreak of malignant spite 
that in the persons of its Parliamentary 
representatives dishonours a brave and 
chivalrous nation, nothing more remark- 
able than the self-restraint of (English 
and Scotch Members. When, above the 
shouting in the Irish camp, Swirt Mac- 
New. was heard clapping his hands, 
there were deep, angry shouts of 
‘Shame!’ That was all. Neither hand 
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DAN LENO'S VISIT TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS,—No. 1. 


CAREFUL OBSERVERS HAVE NO'TED A MARKED CHANGE IN THE DRESS AND DEMEANOUR OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN EVER SINCE. 
(Mr. Dan Leno and Mr, Hernert CAMPRELL were among the visitors to the House of Commons last evening.”—Daily Telegraph, March \4.] 


nor foot was raised; wherein, considering 
the circumstances, the House of Com- 


r 
! 


' 
eg? 





Exuberant Loyalty of an authority on Constitu- 
tional Law—who, by the way, has presumably 
taken the Oath of Allegiance—on hearing of a 
disaster to British Arms at the hands of the King’s 
enemies. 


mons establishes a difference with any 
other legislative assembly in the world. 
Think what would have happened in 
the Italian chamber if narrative of 
reverse in Abyssinia had been cheered 
by a small minority. Consider the pro- 
bable proceedings in the Corps Légis- 
latif if news of a check in Cochin 
China had been followed by applause 
on any of the benches. Contemplate 
the consequences in Congress at Wash- 
ington if a group of Members had 
clapped their hands with joy on hear- 


ing of disaster to the flag in the 
Philippines. 


‘‘In the House of Commons to-night 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, with excep- 
tion of the instinctive cry of shame that 
rose to their lips when the Irish 
Members gleefully danced round the 
dead and wounded on the veld between 
Tweebosch and Palmietkuil, sat in proud, 
pained silence.”’ 

Thus the Mrmper ror Sark, in the 
longest speech I ever heard him intro- 
duce into conversation. 

But, as he says, the circumstances 
are exceptional. From beginning to end 
the scene intensely dramatic. Tsually 





when something big takes place at the 
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| front, rumour reaches the House before 
| the Speaker takes the Chair. To-night 
not a whisper of good or evil went 
round. When Broprick approached 
Table it was evident from his manner 
that he had portentous news. Instantly 
crowded House was hushed in attitude 
of strained attention. Who could tell? 
It might be a message harbinger of 
peace. 

The opening sentence of KitcHENER’s 
despatch dispelled illusion. With 
soldier-like directness he went straight 
to the point. ‘‘Bad news about 
Meruuen’”’; then, blow after blow, fell 
the grim story. MetHvuen wounded and 
a prisoner; guns and baggage taken, 
mounted troops in flight for four miles 
with the Boers riding hard at their heels. 

This quite too much for the Irish 
gentry. They also nearly died—of laugh- 
ter. The most moving episode in striking 
scene was where Broprick came to read 
the list of killed and wounded. British 
Members, baring their heads, leaned 
forward breathless, fearing to catch 
the name of some old friend or comrade. 
Even when spared this shock, there was 
sharp feeling of pain at the thought of 
all the syllables would mean in some 
quiet home. 

Meanwhile the Irish Members had 
quite a merry quarter of an hour. 

Business done.—Great clearance of 
Estimates through Committee of 
Supply. 

Tuesday night.—House drifted into 
one of those pools of stillness that con- 
trast with its experience of the Roaring 
Forties. A good time for Ministers in 
charge of Estimates. Some of us remem- 
ber when to get one Vote after a sitting 
that, beginning at four in the afternoon, 
saw the morning sun rise, was accounted 
fair business. To-night money voted 
with both hands after briefest speeches. 
True, divisions frequently taken ; 
that obviously from desire to seem to 
be doing something. Also had whole- 
some effect on vast majority of Members 
wandering about precincts. Maximum 
of thirty remain in House and vote little 
purses of from two to eight millions 
sterling. Three hundred lounge outside, 
chatting in Lobby, reading newspapers, 
smoking or brooding over what they 
will have for dinner. 

Seems friendly to bring them occa- 
sionally within touch of business. So 
challenge division. Bell rings, the stray 
three hundred come in, nothing loth, 
the call providing agreeable change from 
doing nothing in other forms. More- 
over, it will add one division to their 
personal record; may come in useful to 
confound inquisitive constituents of the 
genus who are always wanting to know 
Where was Moses when the candle went 
out? Where was their hon. Member 
when question came on in House of 








Commons touching the salary of the 
Chaplain of Lewes Gaol ? 

** Why, I was there!’ says the hon. 
Member triumphantly, holding up the 
Division List in which his name figures. 

Well if the constituent doesn’t pursue 
enquiry as to the Member’s view of 
bearings of the question. Not for him 
to wonder why the Chaplain fobs £500 
a year, while the Gaol doctor draws 
only £100. His but to go into the 
Division Lobby and vote “Aye” or 
“No” as the Whips indicate. 

Business done.—Piles of money voted 
on Army and Navy Estimates. 

Friday night.—Occasionally, out of 
the soul-searing verbosity, angry re- 
crimination, baseless insinuation that 
characterise speeches in Irish camp, 
there flashes upon the conscience- 
stricken House lurid light disclosing 
the hopeless condition of Ireland. To- 
night it was the hand of James Jony 


Suez, Member for West Waterford, | 


that uplifted the torch. In his name 
there stood on the Paper a cluster 
of six questions, forming a sort of 
tragedy in as many acts. The scene 
is a place called Tallow, which Mr. 
SHEE alluded to as if it were Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Dublin, or other 
familiar centre of life. At Tallow 
(wherever it may be), ‘‘on the 24th 
ultimo, two pigs belonging to Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER HeEsKIN, one of the traversers in 


the recent conspiracy case,’’ were taking | 


the air. No thought of evil crossed 
their mind. Grunting amicably at 
each other, they may, for aught man 
knows, have been commenting on the 
scene in the House last Monday, or, 
peradventure, with nearer personal in- 
terest, discussing the vexed question of 
Bacon versus SHAKSPEARE. 

Their conversation, whatever it may 
have been, was interrupted by “ the 
police.”’ Mr. Sure, a master of phrase, 
puts it that way. There may have 
been two of the constabulary; there 
may have been forty. Mention of 
‘the police’’ infers overwhelming 
force, as who should speak of ‘‘ the 
Law” or “‘the Army.” However that 
be, the pigs, seeing resistance was 
hopeless, submitted to be personally 
conducted by the police through the 
shocked streets of Tallow and immured 
in the pound. Mr. Hesxin, informed 
of the outrage, set forth to the rescue. 
The heartless owner of the pound 
refused to free the pigs, ‘‘although Mr. 
HeskKIN offered his name and address.” 
Apparently moved by remorse, the 
pound-keeper, later, privily resorted to 
the Police Barracks, and ‘‘wasdirected by 
the Head Constable not to give up the 
pigs until the police should be present.” 

For three bleak February days the 
pigs, riven from home and its tender 
attachments, Jay in the pound. The 


distracted owner moved heaven and 
earth for their release. He couldn’t 
move the police. Finally, the head-con- 
stable and two of his uniformed myrmi- 
dons, doubtless followed by as many 
of the citizens of Tallow as could be 
spared from pursuit of urgent business, 
marched down to the pound. It seemed 
now that all was well. The two 
pigs would run into the arms of Mr. 
ALEXANDER HFsKIN ; some patriot, taking 
advantage of the distraction of the 
moment, would heave a pewter-pot at 
the police ; peace and amity would once 
/more reign under the hoary ruins of 
the Round Tower of Tallow. 

But no. Ireland, epitome of man, 
never is but always to be blessed. 
Before release of the pigs might be 
accomplished, ‘‘ Mr. ALEXANDER , 
was called upon to pay seven shillings 
in the pound.” In England twenty 
| shillings is usually demanded ; but that 








|is neither here nor there. It certainly 
|does not lessen the guilt of the police, 
|or detract from the interest of a story 
told in sixteen printed lines of a folio 
Question Paper, and gravely replied to, 
after painstaking enquiry, by the 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

And Jonyston oF BALLYKILBEG says 
Irish Members in the first Parliament 
\of the new century have no sense of 
| humour ! 

Business done.—Debate on Congested 
Districts. Horace Ptiunkert listening 
under the Gallery. 





| 








DREAM-CHILDREN. 


(“ Miss Eurerra D. Mercatr is a literary pro- 
digy who composes and writes poems, novels and 
magazine articles in her sleep.” —Chicago News.) 
O root of Fleet Street, sorry hack, 
Who toil the long night through 
With aching heart and Soceliing back, 
How much I pity you! 

Pale author, frowning o’er your plot 
With fancy all run dry, 

Why live you so —- ? Not 


I toil not, neither do I spin. 
Sheer waste of time it seems 
To spend the sunny seasons in 
Excogitating themes. 
I never hunt for copy ; no, 
Nor rack my empty head 
For plot or dialogue. I go 
To bed. 


And when I wake, my soul is rich 
With masterpieces ripe— 
Such stuff as dreams are made of— 
which 
I only have to type. 
No need for me to toil and plod, 





Nor ponder problems deep— 
Homer himself could only nod : 
I sleep. 
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A SERIOUS CASE. 


Cook (reading from daily paper). ‘‘LAST NIGHT'S OFFICIAL STATEMENT SHOWS THAT THERE ARE FIFTY THOUSAND CASES OF INFLUENZA 


IN THE METROPOLIS, 


Nervous Parlourmaid, ‘‘OH, MARY |! AND HOW MANY ARE THERE IN A CASE 


9” 








SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
[** We must take care lest our sense be outweighed by our sensibility.” 
Mr. Chamberlain.) 
Ou, a statesman’s sensibilities are fine, 
For he wishes to be gentle and benign, 
And the passion of his heart 
Is to play the pretty part 
Of an angel of beneficence divine. 
In his eagerness he scarcely can withhold 
From providing cosy pensions for the old, 
And his tender heart is wrung 
When he thinks about the young 
Who are perishing of hunger and of cold. 
But Sense says, ‘‘ No! such things must go. 
With all this war taxation 
’Twould be absurd to breathe the word 
Domestic legislation.” 


When he thinks about the war, it is with pain 
‘That so many gallant foeman have been slain, 
And he doesn’t care a rap 
For “ the feather in his cap,” 
\nd he weeps for gentle Krucer, Leyps and Steyn. 
lor his soul is filled with love and pity pure, 
And an altruistic longing to secure 
For the bitterest of foes 
All the blessings that he knows, 
And to shake the friendly hand of Brother Boer. 
But Sense says, ‘‘ No! cut off the flow 
Of any feelings tender ; 
Be firm, my son, and stick to un- 
Conditional surrender !”’ 








ANOTHER INJUSTICE TO IRELAND. 


Sorr,—Regarding the recent controversy in which 
Mrs. Gatuup declares that Bacon was the author of 


SHAKSPEARE’S plays, |’m sureshe’s right. Take, for instance, 
Othello—it is evidently an Irish piece, and SHaKsPEaRE never 
knew a word of Irish in his life. O’THELLO is as Irish as 
the O’Gormans or the O’SHAvuGHNEssys, as anyone can judge 
for themselves, and Jaco is nota foreign name at all. ‘There 
are JaGos in Ireland, Cornwall, and Devon. Mona Deswonp 
is Irish to the backbone, and what does SuaKspeare do? 
He alters the names into Italian. Cassipy becomes Cassio, 
and then he blacks O'THELLO’s face, so that Bacoy 
shouldn’t know him, and coolly produces the piece as his 
own!! If Smaxspeare could steal a deer he wouldn't be 
above appropriating a piece of Bacon. 


Yours truly, Anpy Morraai. 








Tue Liverpoo. Dock Lasourer’s Winpratt.—One HEyry 
Ecoirs hoarded gold to the amount of £10,000 which at his 
death ought to goto his brother, Joun Eccies, seaman, whose 
whereabouts, it appears, is difficult to discover. Should the 
lucky man not appear within statutable time, then, if the 
late Tom Ropertson’s Caste be still about the country, on 
tour, there must ,be several representatives of ,Hecles who 
might arrange to divide the amount in equal proportions. 





Promotion.—Mr. Ropert Lioyp, brother to the Brecon 
ping-pong champion, has been promoted to the rank of 
Quarter-master-Sergeant.’’—-‘‘ County Intelligence ’’ in Brecon 





County Times. 
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MR. PUNCH’S LITERARY LIMERICKS. 


Tie was when the great ANDREW LANG 
Had the deuce of a critical fang: 

Never was such a biter 

To maul a new writer 
Who wasn’t a friend of A. Lana. 


But none of us now feels a pang 
When he reads the remarks of A. 
Discoursing of Marys 

And Crystals and Fairies, 
A chastened, benevolent Lana. 


Lana, 


We shall never have done with Har 
CaInF, 
He’s sure to be at it again! 
For years and for years 
We shall stop up our ears 
To deaden the noise of Hatt Carnr. 








THE SENSE OF HUMOUR. 

He was an ordinarily mild and in- 
offensive little gentleman who had lived 
for many happy, uneventful years in 
farther Chelsea, when a volume of 
theatrical anecdotes came into his hands. 
In this he read of delicious practical 
jokes played with unfailing success by 
Vivier and Sorsern, and of how that 
great comedian, J. L. Tootr, brought 
confusion to a baker’s shop displaying 
in the window a sign, ‘‘ Families sup- 
plied,” by requesting that three girls | 
and a boy should be sent round as soon 
as possible. 

“This,” he said, ‘“‘is the exercise of 
true wit.” Then he went out, still 
chuckling. 

In farther Chelsea, where custom is 
drawn by halfpence from the needy, 
stands an eating-house which endea- 
vours to attract the hungry by pasting 
on its front this dubious message, 
“ Everything as nice as mother makes 
it. 


“The very place,’ said the little 
gentleman, and entered. 

“T can have a meal?”’ was his first 
query, 

“Yes—straight through,” said the 
woman behind the counter, pointing to 
an inner partition of the shop. 

“And everything as nice as mother 
makes it?’’ he asked. 

“That ’s in the window.” 

PP how nice does mother make 

“Jum,” said the woman, calling into 
space, ‘‘here’s a cove wants to know | 
how nice mother makes it,’’ and she 
laughed. 

“Garn,”’ came a beery voice ; “‘ must 
balmy on the crumpet. Turn ’im 
out.”” 

Nothing daunted, the little man went 
on: “Supposing she doesn’t make it 
Supposing she makes it | 


at all nice ? 
very nasty, 





what then?” | 


a 


| fit me?”’ 
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Tommy (unwillingly studious, to favourite Auntie,who considers ‘‘ the dear boy so overworked”). 


‘On, AunTIE, I’M so BAD!” 


Auntie (with tender sympathy). ‘‘ WHERE, DEAR?” 


Tommy. ‘‘IN MY FRENCH.” 
No answer. 

The woman went on frying onions, 
but her eye gleamed. 

“What if I don’t remember any 
mother? What if she never made any- 
thing at all? What if——” 

He got no further, but found himself 
thrust violently through the door to the 
pavement outside, while a voice admon- 
ished him: ‘’Ere, you, don’t come 
interfering ’ere—if yer wants a sausage 
and mashed, say so. If not, get out.” 
And as he retreated hastily, though | 
with dignity, the voice followed faintly : | 
‘* Bedlam—that ’s the place for the likes 
of you—Bedlam.”’ 

The discomfited little gentleman had | 
walked nearly a mile before his recovery | 
was completed by a sign, hung over a| 
boot shop, which caught his eye. ‘‘ Wear 
PaRKINSON’s Boots,”’ ran the legend. 

The little man fairly leaped into the | 
shop. 

** Why?” he asked, in mild enquiry. 

‘‘ Beg pardon, Sir,” said the assistant 
who had hurried forward to greet him. | 

‘“Why should I wear Parktyson’s | 
boots ?”’ 

‘* Because they are the best, Sir. We| 
use nothing but the best leather.”’ 

‘What ’s the matter with my own ?”’ 

The assistant glanced down. 

‘*Uppers want mending and heels| 
levelling, Sir. Do you a perfect boot | 
for fifteen shillings. 

‘**But supposing Parkixson’s don’t 





’ 


‘* We keep all sizes, Sir.’ 
“Yes, but I don’t know that I care 
about wearing another man’s boots.” 





‘Of course, Sir, if you prefer to go 


[Gives way, and sobs. 


on buying boots like those you ’ve got | 
on ; but,’’ with a deprecatory smile, ‘* we | 
can turn you out a much better article | 


for fifteen shillings.” 


‘But my name is Perricrew, and I 


don’t think it would be legal for me to 
wear ParkINson’s boots—it 
robbery.” 

‘‘Robbery?”’ said the 
sharply. ‘‘ Our prices are as low as they 
can be for sound wearing qualities. If 
there’s nothing further to-day, Sir,” 


looks like 


assistant | 


holding open the door, ‘‘ good morn- 


ing!” 

‘*Some people,” said Prtricrew to 
himself, as he waited for his homeward 
"bus, ‘“‘have no sense of humour. I 
wonder how TooLE managed it ?”’ 








‘*A Hard Case,’ 


OrpHEts, a talented musician, is privi- | 
leged to enter the land of the departed | 


and recover his deceased wife, on the 
understanding that he must not look 
round at her on their way out. 
condition he complies with, but on 
emerging discovers that the lady thus 


This | 


irrevocably revived is not his wife, but | 


his wife’s mother. What should ‘‘O’’ do? 





THE VERY LAST OF THE DANDIES. 

Tuere ’s fear in Belgravian marrows, 

For Rumour declares (and she knows) 
That when we’ve demolished the Aros 

A raid will be made on the Beaux. 

Tue new curate (Rev. Spooner), who 
is dans le mouvement, gives out Hymn 
No. 175, ‘‘ Ponquering Pings their titles 
take.” 
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Pacific (HEINEMANN) 
is the happy title of 
Mr. Arcntpatp Co1- 
wUHOUN’S latest con- 
tribution to the 
knowledge of man- 
kind. Like his 
earlier efforts the 
book is enlightened 
by encyclopedic 
knowledge, com-| 
municated in always | 
lucid, occasionally 
picturesque, lan-| 
guage. After a pre- | 
fatory chapter telling | 
the story of the| 
Pacific, he describes 
in succession the 
work and position| 
in the Pacific of the | 
United States, Great | 
Britain, Holland, | 
Japan, Germany, | 
France, Russia and | 
China, each severally 
operating in this 
vast, attractive re- 
gion. For an ordi- 
nary writer any one 
of these subjects 
would suffice for a , 
volume. Master of 
each to the smallest 
detail, acquainted 
with the bearings of Pop 
the question studied i A. TILL SHE DIED?” 








FOR TWO PUN TEN FOR?” 








COMPENSATION. 


Saxon Intruder (to Trish Country Vet.). ‘‘I say, MIKE, WHaT’S THIS BILL OF YOURS 


‘ever! In all Mr) 
Puneh’s varied col- 
jlection of artistic 
| gems there is nothing 
like it. It recalls 
jneither the inimit-| 
| able airiness of Dicky 
| Dove, nor the quaint | 
| eccentricities of Bry. | 
neTT. It is per se,| 
jand this unique col-| 
ilection will afford! 
| perpetual entertain-| 
iment for innumer-| 
lable evenings both to | 
politicians and to! 
those ignorant con-| 
cerning political per- 
sonages. It must 
inot be looked at 
during the daytime 
in “this work-a-day 
world,”’ or no_busi-| 
ness would be done. 
And, mind you, it 
will be valuable as) 
a reference for the 
portraiture of various | 
celebrities, _ literary, 
artistic, and Parlia-| 
mentary. The con- 
temporaneous carica 
turist, when reprint 
ing his designs in| 
book form, should 
always consider pos-| 

















on the spot, Mr, /———— — 
CoLquHoun condenses his information and the lessons of his 
experience into the smallest space. His history of the 
United States in the Philippines, a mere fragment of the 
book, is the best that has yet appeared in this country. 
Points of resemblance between the American occupation of 
the Philippines and our task in South Africa are curiously 
close. My Baronite notes that they are carried to the extent 
that in the United States there are pro-Filipinos as with 
us there are pro-Boers. Mr. CoLqvuovy recognises as among 
the most significant features of the situation the advances 
of Russia and the United States towards confronting each 
other in the Pacific. The handsome volume is illustrated 
with maps and considerably over a hundred illustrations 
from original sketches and photographs. 

The latest instalment of BLackwoon’s ‘‘ Modern English 
Writers” is Thomas Henry Huzley, contributed by Mr. Epwarp 
Ciopp. There is a preliminary chapter devoted to considera- 
tion and elucidation of ‘‘the man.’’ But the volume is 
chiefly devoted to an epitome of Hvux.ey’s contributions to the 
march of modern science and the trend of modern thought. 
For those who, like my Baronite, have not time or oppor- 
tunity to study the many volumes of Hvuxtey’s collected 
essays and his longer works, this handy Jittle volume will 
he invaluable. Mr. CLopp, master of his subject, knows how 
to pick and prune. Dealing with abstruse, momentous 
topics, he manages to convey to the student an immense 
amount of valuable matter conveyed in an alluringly small 
package. 

Our Mr. Reep’s Prehistoric Peeps (Brappury, AGNew & Co.) 





op , 2AYSO? Nov . sN’T - . _ . BR m. y t | 
FaIx, ’TIS RAYSONABLE ENOUGH Isn’? IT FOR CURING YOUR MOTHER terity oni give the | 
— names of the persons | 

caricatured. Not a few celebrities have already _passed| 


away since Mr. Reep commenced his Prehistoric Studies. | 
Posterity runs up the price, and the kind-hearted artist—| 
they are all kind-hearted—will rejoice in the prospec-| 
tive value of a work that may enrich his heirs and give | 
additional lustre to the name they bear. The story of our} 
own country from day to day or week by week, as told in| 
caricature, is invaluable ; and, apart. from this, the striking | 
originality and the genuine vis comica of these pictures 
differentiate them from all other contemporaneous work 
professing to illustrate the social life and Parliamentary | 
‘* features’’ of our time. 

The Baron notices that a second edition of Mezico asl 
Saw It (Hurst axp Brackett) is issued this week, wnt 
by Mrs. Tween, author of Through Finland in Carts. 
Has not seen last-named book, but supposes that the| 
‘carts ’’ named were carts de visit. 


Tue Baron ve B.-W. 








In the Neighbourhood of St. James’s Street. 
Tom (inspecting theatre-bill of ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca ' ). | 
I say, Arry, ole man, ’ow d’yer pernounce these ’ere nimes* 
’Arry (with all the modest condescension of a superir 
person). Well, I’m free to admit I ain’t much of a French 
schollard, but J should say it were pernounced “ Polo an 
Frank Chester.’’ ©’ course it’s a kind o’ sportin’ piece. 
Tom (satisfied). Ah, I see. 








[Exeunt into nearest house of refreshment. 
ae 

















